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NOTES. 



We had purposed to review at length the very handsome 
volume entitled "Historic Towns of New England," which 
the Rev. Lyman P. Powell, of Lansdowne, Pa., edited 
last autumn and Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons were wise 
enough to publish. But considerations of time and space 
force us to postpone adequate notice of the volume until its 
companion, "Historic Towns of the Middle States," ap- 
pears. Meantime we can commend the very happy idea of 
the editor — how happy can be guessed from the fact that the 
demand for the first volume has justified him in arranging 
not merely for the second volume, whose title has been given 
above, but also for a third, covering the important cities of 
the South. In this gratifying success the publishers have 
had their share, for they have spared no expense to give ex- 
cellent illustrations as well as to make a remarkably hand- 
some book in other respects. But Mr. Powell, although his 
preface covers only six pages, is the master spirit of his vol- 
ume, for he has chosen his contributors with great care, and 
has edited them with discretion. His book grew out of a 
historical pilgrimage conducted by him some years ago, and 
is but another evidence of the interest all cultured Ameri- 
cans now take in the past of their country. We commend 
his enterprise most heartily, and may conclude this brief no- 
tice by saying that the general introduction to the book was 
furnished by Mr. George Perry Morris, while among the 
contributors we find Col. Higginson and Dr. Hale writing 
on Boston; Mr. Sanborn, on Concord; Mr. Weeden, on 
Providence; and Mr. E. D. Mead, on Rutland. These are 
surely excellent authorities, to whom we ought perhaps to 
add the well-known names of Katherine Lee Bates and 
Susan Coolidge. 

There can be little question that to students of English 
literature and biography the most interesting book of the last 
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few months, if not of the last few years, is the "Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 1845-1846," which 
the Harpers have just published in two very handsome vol- 
umes. With the exception of one destroyed letter, which 
probably contained a premature offer of marriage, the cor- 
respondence is given to us intact, and we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Robert Barrett Browning could not well have 
suppressed it. It is true that very holy relations between 
two souls that shrank from publicity are here laid bare ; but 
these souls delighted chiefly in doing good to others, and 
surely they must do good to every reader who makes their 
acquaintance in this wonderful correspondence. We call it 
wonderful not because Robert Browning and Miss Barrett 
were great letter writers in the technical sense. This they 
were not. The letters of Edward FitzGerald and of Lord 
Byron must rank, merely as epistolary compositions, far 
above those of the Brownings. But the letters of FitzGerald 
and Byron are not the spiritual force that the Browning let- 
ters are, hence the latter should appeal especially to an age 
that is more careful of matter than of form in its estimation 
of literature. Those persons who wish literary and social 
gossip will find little to reward them in these volumes, but 
those who wish to come in contact with two pure, noble 
souls will lay aside every other mental occupation until they 
have finished them. 



"A Quaker Experiment in Government" is the title of a 
most interesting little volume which comes to us from the 
authoritative pen of President Sharpless, of Haverford Col- 
lege, the center of the intellectual life of the orthodox 
Friends. The book is very properly printed at Philadelphia 
(Alfred J. Ferris, 29 North Seventh Street), and its neat 
and attractive appearance proclaims the fact that the art of 
bookmaking has held its own in the "City of Brotherly 
Love." Dr. Sharpless has done his work thoroughly, and 
his access to the Meeting Records and other documentary 
material, to say nothing of his wide personal acquaintance 
with the older members of his sect, has enabled him to pre- 
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sent a graphic picture of the Quakers in both the New 
World and the Old. Those, therefore who have had their 
interest in this remarkable sect stimulated by the writings of 
Dr. Mitchell and Mr. Weeks will find much to charm them 
herein. And we are, moreover, inclined to agree in the 
opinion expressed by Dr. Sharpless, that, had Penn's policy 
been observed, Pennsylvania might have escaped the French 
and Indian wars. 



The latest volume in Crowell's "Library of Economics 
and Politics," of which Dr. Richard T. Ely is the editor, is 
"Municipal Monopolies," edited by that well-known writer 
on practical phases of political economy, Dr. Edward W. 
Bemis. With him are associated as collaborators Messrs. 
M. N. Baker, John R. Commons, F. A. C. Perrine, Frank 
Parsons, and Max West, all of them competent specialists. 
The issue presented is, "Shall municipalities own their 
water and gas works and other similar plants?" — a question 
which is naturally answered in the affirmative. As the 
average citizen's ignorance on this important subject is ap- 
palling, we are led to believe that this volume will do a 
great deal of good. 

No more delightful series of reprints can be found than 
the "Temple Classics," edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz, and 
published by J. M. Dent & Co., of London, the Macmillan 
Co. being the New York agents. How such books can be 
issued so cheaply is hard to tell, but cheap they are, and 
good. The latest volumes on our table are Volumes I., II., 
and III. of "Plutarch's Lives, Englished by Sir Thomas 
North" (to be completed in ten volumes), and Sterne's 
"Tristram Shandy," in two volumes. There is no un- 
necessary editing, but every issue has a bibliographical val- 
ue. We cordially commend the series to our readers. 



Two volumes published by the Macmillan Co. for the 
Columbia Press will appeal especially to scholars. The first 
is "Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois," a thirteenth 
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century French version of Egidio Colonna's treatise, "De 
Regimine Principum," now first published from the Kerr 
MS., with an introduction and notes by Dr. S. P. Molenaer, 
Instructor in the University of Pennsylvania. The second 
is "Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran," by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia. This very scholarly 
volume ought to be welcomed by the growing body of stu- 
dents of comparative religions, as well as by the Oriental 
scholars to whom it more particularly appeals. 



Two very important volumes with which we hope to deal 
later are "The Lesson of Popular Government," by Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, the " G. B." of the New York 
"Nation." They are published by the Macmillan Co., 
who are also issuing "A History of France" (Vol. I. lies 
before us), by a student of politics of a very different sort, 
the Hon. Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia. Mr. Watson's 
book has already received much favorable comment, and 
we look forward with interest to the concluding volume. 



In his "History of Greece" (Macmillan) Dr. George 
Willis Botsford has performed a necessary task for which 
all teachers of classical history will be truly grateful. Al- 
though designed primarily for high schools and academies, 
this exceedingly valuable and suggestive manual will surely 
prove of great service even to those of riper years. The 
maps and illustrations are models of their kind, and the 
same may be said of the printing, while the "helps," fur- 
nished by the closing chapter, indicate a profound knowl- 
edge of the life and character of the most gifted race the 
world has ever produced. It is to be hoped that this schol- 
arly work will rapidly supplant the many imperfect text- 
books which so often mislead where they should instruct 
and inspire. 

Professor George Burton Adams, of Yale University, will 
gain increased reputation as a historian by the very compre- 
hensive but condensed volume just issued (Macmillan) 
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under the title of "European History." Unlike many- 
other authors of text-books, Professor Adams has not 
forgotten the teacher by devoting entire time to the pupil. 
The bibliographies are sufficiently thorough without tending 
to bewilder the mind, while the references serve as a guide 
in the assignment of outside reading and as the basis of class 
reports. As the volume begins with the prehistoric age and 
incidentally touches upon the war between the United States 
and Spain, it is rather portly; but every page will be found 
worth reading. The style is clear and direct, and the maps 
and pictures well selected and suggestive. We believe this 
to be one of the best general histories printed in the English 
language, and that it will give not only to the student, but to 
the general reader as well, a clearer outline of human devel- 
opment than any other book of similar compass. Few, more- 
over, are perhaps better qualified for this task than Professor 
Adams. He is well acquainted with the field, wide though 
it may be, over which he takes the student; and, like several 
other writers of Weltgeschichte, can discern relations and 
causes often concealed from the vision of a specialist. Pro- 
fessor Adams is especially strong in one important and yet 
often-ignored period — namely, that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He presents in remarkably small compass the history 
of the Neuezeit, the period since the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, and his treatment of that epoch is alone sufficient to 
win for his book many readers. Altogether the book re- 
flects great credit both upon its author and its publishers, 
and is heartily to be recommended. 



Like a century plant flowering after years of quiescence 
comes Henrietta Dana Skinner with her " Espiritu Santo" 
(Harper's). Mrs. Skinner is the youngest daughter of 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., the author of "Two Years before 
the Mast," and of very little else, so that her literary idio- 
syncrasy seems hereditary. It is twenty-one years since she 
last charmed the public with a volume of letters describing 
her convent life in Paris, which, if we may judge from this 
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story, left her a gentle and submissively devout child of the 
Roman obedience. It is to be regretted that Mrs. Skinner 
has kept her story-telling talent so long in abeyance, for 
while the talent in "Espiritu Santo" is undeniable, the lack 
of a practised hand is clear also. She would have attained 
more had she shortened her story materially and hidden 
more deftly the strings that jerk the puppets of her religious 
fancy. The book deals with artist life in Paris; the charac- 
ters are French, Italian, and Spanish, mostly musical; with 
an undercurrent of Romanism that is as uncannily fascina- 
ing as the absinthe of a boulevard cafe. There is some very 
dainty love-making, an occasional spiritual clinic, a little 
spice of crime, and rather too much resort to accident to 
whip the story along to its romantically pathetic and grew- 
somely edifying close. The volume has a marked individu- 
ality. It leaves its imprint on the mind very clear cut, quite 
artistic, but in rather too low relief. 



How would the world look to a burglar? That seems to 
have been the question out of which rose "The Amateur 
Cracksman" (Scribner's, 1899), in which Mr. E. W. Hor- 
nung tells of the adventures of the urbane London rascal, 
Raffles by name; or rather lets the burglar's "pal," "Bun- 
ny," tell them, until the mysterious disappearance of his 
great partner, whom he is constrained by the force majeure of 
the law to lose sight of as he is swimming for the shore and 
liberty. This perversely ingenious story is the modern coun- 
terpart of the Claude Duvals and Jonathan Wilds of old 
times. It has more nerve and "go" than they, but proba- 
bly not more truth to life. For our own part, we confess to 
have found the book clever indeed, but exasperating. That 
is probably because we have not risen to the height of art 
for art's sake, and cannot quite dissociate ourselves from the 
prejudices of "mine" and "thine." As Lowell wrote, 

In vain we call old notions fudge, 

And bend our conscience to our dealing; 

The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 
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Mr. Hornung's hero is a thief, yet he is made the superior 
in wit, skill, patience, resolve, and self-control of all his 
honest victims and all guardians of the law. We cannot 
think this true to psychologic fact, and feel that even in tri- 
fles like this, meant only for passing amusement, it is un- 
wise to toy with moral standards and trifle with eternal social 
verities. 



We have on our table from the Macmillan Co. "Lec- 
tures on the Evolution of Plants," by Professor D. H. 
Campbell, of Leland Stanford; "A History of Physics," by 
that well-known scholar, Professor Florian Cajori, of Col- 
orado College; "A German Reader," by Professor W. T. 
Hewett, of Cornell, which is rather noticeable for the slight 
extent to which it relies on Goethe, Schiller, and Heine; 
"Bible Stories — Old Testament," being a sort of children's 
number of Dr. R. G. Moulton's excellent "Modern Read- 
er's Bible," which we reviewed in our last issue; editions of 
Pope's "Iliad," the "De Coverley Papers," and "The An- 
cient Mariner," in Macmillan's "English Classics;" "Don 
Quixote," edited in Ormsby's translation by Clifton John- 
son — for school and home readings, an excellent idea; 
"Three Studies in Literature," by Professor Lewis E. 
Gates* of Harvard, being the excellent essays on Jeffrey, 
Newman, and Matthew Arnold which we have already 
praised; "A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy," by 
Dr. A. K. Rogers; a "Mental Arithmetic," by Messrs. 
McLellan and Ames; and a very different sort of book — 
viz., "Angels' Wings," by Edward Carpenter, a series of 
"Essays on Art and Its Relation to Life," with nine excel- 
lent illustrations. We hope to come back to this last volume 
later. 



